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and Chemistry in the "Andersonian Institution" at Glasgow. In
the course of visiting the workshops where apparatus for his classes
was being constructed, he was astonished to find that the workmen
showed great interest in what they were making. This experience
suggested to him the happy idea of inviting the men to a special
mechanics' class. The university authorities were sceptical about
its success and told him that the men would not come; if they came
they would not listen; and if they listened they would not under-
stand. The first meeting proved a great success. Those who came
told others and, by the fourth meeting, the attendance had risen to
500. Birkbeck was astonished at the orderly behaviour and the
keen interest shown by the students. In 1804 he left Glasgow for
London, but his successor, Dr. Ure, continued the classes. Although
Birkbeck practised in London as a physician, he still retained his
interest in adult education, and he was the moving spirit behind the
foundation of the London Mechanics' Institute which was opened
in 1823. The same year, the workmen who attended the lectures
in the "Andersonian University" at Glasgow seceded and founded
a separate Mechanics' Institute. The Manchester Mechanics'
Institute started in 1824, and this was followed by the rise of similar
institutions at Leeds, Huddersfield, and other large industrial towns.
Unions of Mechanics' Institutes followed, the first association being
that of the West Riding of Yorkshire.
The Leeds Mechanics' Institute, at one time the largest in the
country, is typical of the movement. The object of its foundation
was "to supply at a cheap rate, to the different classes of the com-
munity, the advantages of instruction in the various branches of
science which are of practical application to the various trades or
occupations." Although the industries of Leeds involved many
processes requiring a knowledge of chemistry, for a long time the
response was poor. This was mainly due to the lack of elementary
knowledge which prevented the students from getting full advan-
tage from the scientific instruction. This was common to most
Mechanics' Institutes and largely accounted for their decline after
the middle of the century. In 1842 the number of students at Leeds
had risen to 143, but by 1850 it had dwindled to seventy-three.
Another cause of the slow growth of the science class was the fact
that it was housed "in a dark, damp, dingy cellar." The institute
had other activities, and included a reading-room and library, but
all works of fiction and general literature were excluded from the
latter. To supply this "pleasurable mental relaxation," the Leeds